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‘LOST ONE. 
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By Audubon. 





A “Live-oaker,” employed onthe St. John’s 
River, in East Florida, left his cabin, situated 
on the banks of that stream, and with his axe 
on his shoulder, proceeded towards the swamp 
in which he had several times before plied his 
trade of felling and squaring the giant trees 
that afford the most valuable timber for naval | 
architecture and other purposes. 

At the season which is the best for this kind | 
of labor, heavy fogs uot unfrequently cover the | 
country, so as to render it difficult for one to} 
see farther than thirty or forty yards in any di- | 
rection. The woods, too present so little varie- | 
ty, that every tree seems the mere counterpart 
of every other; and the grasx, whenit has not 
been burnt, is so tall that a man of ordinary | 
stature cannot see over it, whence it is neces-| 
sary for him to proceed with great caution lest) 
he should unwillingly deviate from the ill-defi- | 
ned trail which he follows. To increase the | 
difficulty, several trails often meet, in which 


} | 
case unless the explorer be perfectly well ac- | 


quainted with the neighborhood it would be 
well for him to lie down and wait until the fog 
should disperse, 
the best woodsmen are not unfrequently bewil- 
dered for a while; and I well remember that 
such an occurrence happened to myself, at a 
time when I had imprudently ventured to pur- | 
sue a wounded quadruped, which led me to some 
distance from the track. 

The live-oaker had been jogging onward for’ 
several] hours, and became aware that he must 
have travelled considerably more thon the dis- 
tance between his cabin and the “hummock”’ 
which he desired to reach. ‘To his alarm, at 
the moment when the fog dispersed, he saw 
the sun at its meridian height, and could not) 
recognize a single object around him. 

Young, healthy and active, he imagined that | 
he walked with more than usual speed and had 
passed the place to which he was bound. He | 
accordingly turned his back upon the sun, and 
pursued a different route, guided by a small 
trail. Time passed, and the sun headed his 
course; he saw it gradually descend in the 
west ; but all around him continued as if en- 
veloped with mystery. The huge grey trees 
spread their giant boughs over him, the rank 
grass extended on all sides, not a living being 
crossed his path, all was silent and still, and 
the scene was like a dull and dreary dream of 
the land of oblivion. He wandered like a for- 
gotten ghost that had passed into the land of 
spirits, without yet meeting one of his kind with 
whom to hold converse. 

The condition of a man lost in the woods, is 
one of the most perplexing that can be imagin- 
ed by a person who has not himself been in a 
like predicament. Every object he sees, he at 





first thinks he recognizes, and while his whole 


| mind is bent on searching for more that may 


|iads of insects, delighted at its departure, now | 


gradually lead to his extrication, he goes on 


committing greater errors the further he pro-|| 
This was the case with the live oaker. 


ceeds, 
The sun was now setting witha fiery aspect, 
and by degrees it sunk in its full circular, form, 
as if giving warning of a’sultry morrow. Myr- 


filled the air on buzzing wings. Each piping 


| frog arose from the muddy pool in which it had 


Under such circumstances, |, 


knew my situation,” he said to me. 





concealed itself; the squirre] reti ed to its hole, 
the crow to its roost, and, far above, the harsh 
croaking voice of the heron 
full of anxiety, it was wending its way to the 
miry interior of some distant swamp. Now 
the woods began to resound to the shrill cnes 
of the owl; and the breeze, ns it swept among 
the columuar streams of the forest trees, came 
laden with heavy and chilling dews. Alas! no 


announced that, 


scene, and the lost one, wearied and vexed, 
laid himself down on the damp ground. 
is always consolatory to man in every difficulty 
or danyer, and the woodsman fervently prayed 
to his Maker, wished his family a happier night 
than it was his lot to experience, and with a fe- 
verish anxiety waited the return of day. 

You may imagine the length of that cold, 
dull, moonless night. With the dawn of day 
came the usual fogs of those latitudes, 
poor man started on his feet, and with a sor- 
rowful heart pursued a course which he thought 
might lead him to some familiar object, al- 
though, indeed, he scarcely knew what he was 
doing. No longer had he the trace of a track 
to guide hin, and yet as the sun rose, he cal- 
culated the many hours of day-light he had be- 
fore him, and the further he went continued to 


walk the faster. But vain were all his hopes: 





| 


i} 





|, moon with her silvery light shone on the dreary |) 
i . 


} 
| 
| 


The | 


that day was spent in fruitless endeavors to re-| 
gain the path that led to his home, and when | 
night again approached, the terror that had | 
been gradually spreading over his mind, to-! 


gether with the nervous debility induced by fa- 
tignue, anxiety and hunger, rendered him almost 
frantic. He told me that 


been for the piety with which his parents had 
in early life imbued his mind, and which had 
become habitual, would have cursed his exist- 
ence. Famished as he now was, he laid him- 
self on the ground, and fed on the weeds and 
grass that grew around him. That night was 
spent in the greatest agony and terror. “I 
“T was 
fully aware that unless Almighty God came to 
my assistance, I must perish in those uninhabit- 
ed woods. I knew that I kad walked more than 
fifty miles, although I had not met with a brook 
from which I could quench my thirst or even 
allay the burning heat of my parched lips and 
blood shot eyes. I knew that if I should not 


meet with some stream I must die, for my axe 
was my only weapon, and although deer and 
bears now and then started within a few yards 





or even feet of me, not one of them could I 
kill; and although [ was in the midst of abun- 
dance, not a mouthful did T expect to procure, 
to satisfy the cravings of my empty stomach, 
Sir, may God preserve you from ever feeling 
as I did the whole of that day !” 

For several days after, no one can imagine 
the condition in which he was, for when he re 
lated to me his painful adventure, he assured 
me that he had lost all recollection of what had 
happened, “ God,” he continued, “ must have 
taken pity on me one day; for, as I ran wildly 


| through those dreadful pine barrens, I met with 


a tortoise. [| gazed upon it with amazement 
and delight, and although [ knew that were I 
to follow it undisturbed, it would lead me to 
some water, my hunger and thirst would not 
allow me to refrain from satisfying both, by eat- 


With one 


ing its flesh and drinking its blood, 


stroke of my axe the beast was cut in two, and 


Prayer || 


at this moment he || 
beat his breast, tore his hair, and, had it not} 


| searcely crawl, 


in a few minutes I despatched all but the shell. 
Oh, sir, how much I thanked God, whose kind- 
ness had put the tortoise in my way! I felt 
greatly renewed, I sat down atthe foot of a 
pine, gazed on the heavens, thought of my 
wife and children, and again and again thanked 
my God for my life, for now I felt less distracted 
in my mind, and more assured that before long 
I must recover my way, and get back to my 
home.” 

The Lost One remained and passed the night 
at the foot of the sane tree under which his 
repast had Refreshed by sound 
sleep, he started at dawn to resume his weary 
march, 


heen made, 


The sun rose bright, and he followed 
Still the dreari- 
ness of the woods was the same, and he was on 


the direction of the shadows. 


the point of giving up in despair, when he ob- 
served a racoon lying squatted in the grass. 
Raising his axe, he drove it with such violence 
through the that it expired 

What he had done with 
the turtle, he now did with the racoon, the 
greater part of which he actually devoured at 


helpless animal, 
without a struggle, 


one meal. With more comfortable feelings, he 
then resumed his wanderings—his journey I 
cannot say,—for although in the possession of 
all his faculties, and in broad day light, he 
was worse off than a lame man groping his 
way in the dark out of a dungeon, of which he 
knew not where the door stood. 

Days one after another passed—nay, weeks 
in succession. He fed now on cabbage trees, 
then on frogs and snakes. All that fell in his 
way was welcome and savory. Yethe became 
daily more emaciated, until at length he could 
Forty days had elapsed, by 
his own reckoning, when he at last reached 


the banks of the river, His clothes in tatters, 


J 


his once bright axe dimmed with rust, his face 


_begrimmed with beard, his hair matted, and his 
frame little better than a skeleton covered with 


parchment: there he laid himself down to die. 
Amid the perturbed dreams of his fevered fan- 
cy, he thought he heard the noise of oars far 
away on the silent river. He listened, but the 
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2 
sound died away on his ear.—It was indeed a 
dream, the last glimmer of expiring hope, and 
now the light of life was about to be quenched 
forever. But again the sound of oars awoke 
him from his lethargy. He listened so eagerly 
that the hum of a fly could not have escaped 
his ear. They were indeed the measured beats | 
of oars, and now, joy to the forlorn soul! the | 
sound of human voices thrilled to his heart, | 
and awoke the tumultuous pulses of returning | 
hope, 

that man by the broad still stream that glitter- 
ed in the sunbeams, and human eyes soon saw | 
too, for round that headland covered with tan- | 
gled brushwood boldly advances the little boat, | 
propelled by its lusty rowers. The Lost One | 














to the labors her situation in life imposed upon 
her.—Occupied throughout the day with a por- 
tion of the divided cares of her mother, and in 
the evening hastening to assist her father home 
with the fruits of his day’s toils, she found lit- 
tle time to spend in what is called “the pur- 
suit of amusement.’ A pursuit which often- 
times sorely baffles the pursuers, but the goal 
of which Rose found in her daily avocations. 
Assiduous in her domestic occupations, the 


On his knees did the eye of God see '| great pleasure of the fisherman’s daughter see- 


med to be in rendering seasonable service to 
those froin whom she had her existence. And 
for her care and attention in sickness—her 
sweet and irresistible mode of smoothing the 
brow and plucking the thorn of disappointment 





raises his feeble voice on high ;—it was a Joud 
shrill scream of joy and fear. The rowers 
pause, and look around. Another, but feebler | 
scream, and they observe him, It comes—his 


heart flutters, his sight is dimmed, his brain || of which ever since she was a school girl, the || the rear. 


reels, he gasps for breath. It comes—it has 
run upon the beach, and the Lost One is found. 

This is a tale of no fiction, but the relation 
of an actual occurrence, which might be em- 


from the irritable spirit of her father, how ma- 


ny parental blessings were showered upon her || more conspicuously. 


| head! 


——— — SSS SS SS PES 
a 





cure, if possible, his discharge, leaving the 
house and children in the care of her daugh- 
ter. Upon arriving, before she found him, she 
| was taken with a fever, and died. The news 
_came upon Rose like a thunderbolt. But she 
,soon recovered from the sudden effects of it. 
|She had seen misery in too many shapes, and 
had administered balm to it so frequently, in 
all its multiform features, that consoling reflec- 
tions arose in multitudes, to give comfort to 
the bosom so long devoted to comforting oth- 
ers. In afew days she began to prepare her- 
self for relieving her surviving parent.—And 
, how it was she found even the worldly advyan- 
| tages which her virtues had secured. Her dis- 
| tress was known throughout the village, and 





| never did the worth of Littleworti shine forth 
The good led the way— 
| the imitators of the good followed, and the en- 


There was one day inthe week, afew hours || vious of the good could not resist bringing up 


No one knew the amount for which 


| mother of Rose had always insisted she should | the fisherman had been imprisoned; yet a 


devote, to what the dame called ‘seeing the 
| world, and learning to be as other folks.’ Sat- 


/urday afternoon, thus set apart for visiting, had | 


| subscription was opened, and all determined, 
|| that be it what it might, it should be paid. 


“ Twill be a comfort to poor Rose,’ said the 








fortune which happened to herself had set the 
town folks talking about her, and then it was 


r 


bellished, no doubt, but which is better in the || been spent in that way, by the daughter, for | benevolent, as they put down their names. 
plain garb of truth. The notes by which I re- || some time, But she gradually came to appro- |! ‘Poor Rose !’ sighed the young ladies, as they | 
corded it were written in the cabin of the once | ate it it to other employments. Instead of pas- |! added their mites. ‘Five pounds for the charm- 
lost live-oaker, about four years after the pain- || sing away the limited hours in the merry | ing Rose,’ exclaimed the physician of the vil- 
ful incident occurred. Lis amiable wife and || circle, learning the wiles of gossip, scan- |lage, as he annexed his signature. Twenty 
loving children, were present at the recital, || dal, flattery, and falsehood, Rose found out av-|; pounds were raised, and with it Rose departed 
and never shall I forget the tears that flowed || ocations more congenial to her feelings. She | to the city of Penn. ‘he father and daughter 
from them as they listened to it, albeit it had || visited the sick, the poor, the destitute. She || soon returned. : 
long been more familiar to them than a tale || could speak a word of consolation to the dis-|/ You may depend on’t, reader, the love of ; 
thrice told. Sincerely do I wish, good reader, || consolate—could cheer up the flagging spirits | virtue is contagious. I never could recount F 
that neither you nor I may ever elicit such sym- || of the invalid—could aid the poverty-stricken || else, how it was that from this time Rose Dilts t 
pathy, by having undergone such suffering, || to earn a penny for bread—and she did it. || became the belle—no, I should wrong her me- t 
although no doubt such sympathy would be a|| Amiable, kind, industrious, and charitable to } mory by saying so; she became the leading 
rich recompense for them. | herself, Rose had discovered the true philoso- | object of the village’s admiration. The mis- 
|| 


‘| pher’s stone ; for whatever she touched, al- 
‘though not changed to material gold, actually 





THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGIITER. 
“ Tor father's coffers were the rolling flood ; 
Her mother’s wealth the humming wheel could tell 
Her jewel,virtue.” 


seemed to glow with a happiness far richer 


‘than the African metal. 


As might have been supposed, the daughter 
of the fisherman ‘made no figure’ in the village, 


I need not inform you, reader, where and||No one praised the symmetry of her form, 


how the town of Littleworth 


upon what river—in what State. No one wri- || 


ting of Roman character or Roman incidents, | tongue—She was no heroine. 


begins with saying, ‘Rome is a city built upon 
the Tiber, in Italy. Such a writer would be- |, 
come the laughing stock of the critics: to | 
avoid which dire catastrophe, I will straight- 
way commence wy tale. {| 
Near the close of the seventeenth century, | 
in the outskirts of the village of Littleworth, | 
and upon the margin of Delaware, lived Ciris- 


was situated— || the grace of her step in dancing, the melting 


cadence of her voice, or the keen satire of her 


were penned to her eyes ; no riva! lovers dis- 
cussed pistols for her favour. Fashion had ne- 
ver recognized her as her subject, nor had the 
Paphian queen made her “the bright prize for 
which men engage.’ And yet, besides the poor 
and invalid whom she visited, there was a class 
of persons in Littleworth, to whom Rose, and 
many of ber virtues,were known. The charita- 


No sonnets | 





j 
1} 


|| found that all who knew her, spoke of her in 
terms of the highest praise and affection. It 
| became almost fashionable to love her, and 
time without number, while she passed the live- 
long day in filling the domestic station vacated 
by her mother’s death, has her name been ex- 


society in the village. 
But Dr. Sprout did not lose sight of his 
| pounds—or, rather, the motive which forced 


| open his purse-strings kept swelling in his bo- 


som, as he thought, at no distant day, it would 
force it open also. He sought the fisherman’s 
humble abode; visited there, first weekly— 
then semi-weekly—then tri-weekly—then each 
evening, ‘Faith!’ ejaculated he, as wending 


topher Dilts, by profession a fislierman—by || ble, the kind, the humane—such as were Kin- |) pis way thitherward, ‘this will never do—I 


reputation, ‘as honest as the time would ad- || 
mit.’ His wife was a sturdy dame of the Am- 
azonian mould, frugal and industrious; and | 
children had been multiplied to him, until the || 
proverb which designates such as the poor || 
man’s riches, to him was foolishness. 
Rose Dilts, the eldest daughter of Christo- 
pher, was a very different being from the La- 
pres of the day. With a form and figure suf- 
ficiently delicate and graceful to attract the 
admiring eye of the beholder—her blooming 
complexion, and slight approach of the limbs | 
to the masculine, gave evidence of a strength | 
ef constitution and habitual health, well suited 





dred spiritt—knew Rose—knew her worth, 
long before these spirits were known to her, 
She was praised where praise only is worth 
having, by the appreciating few, behind 
her back—oftentimes in circles far above 
that in which she moved. But fickle for- 
tune has changes of every hue for every rank, 
The patient she tries—the irrascible and erring 
she punishes. Christopher was employed to 
float a raft of timber to Philadelphia, and 
while there he was seized for a debt he had 
contracted some years before, and cast in- 
to prison. THis wife collected the little savings 


of the family, and hastened to the city, to pro- | 


cannot attend to my practice and be from home 
so much. The thing mast be settled. He found 
Rose also—propitious moment!, They wert 
married the same month. 

Do you think, reader, either wealth or ac- 
complishments so called—of fashion or beauty, 
could ever have achieved for Rose what her 
virtue did ? 

A good periodical is like a sensible, sunny 


and sound-hearted friend, whose appearance on 
one’s threshhold always gladdens the mind with 








the promise of a pleasant and profitable hour. 





alted by dozens of tongues, in every circle of 
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A COUNTRY FUNERAL. 





The day drags through, though storms keep out the 
sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on. 
Byron. 

You recollect John Rider at the mill. You 
cannot forget him, for many Sundays you and 
I used to watch him, walking up and down the 
green, waiting to catch the first glimpse of his 
old vicar, asthe quiet couple, the grey haired 
priest, and the slow paced-steed entered the 
distant avenue. We used to feel pleased at 
the respect and readiness with which he 
so carefully assisted the infirm old gentleman 
to. dismount, and then quietly took the bridle, 
and led the sober steed to his father’s stable. 
You said he gave you exactly the idea of what 
a young English yeomen ought to be; and 
since that day I never looked on his tall well- 
made figure, his handsome sun-burnt face—lI 
never observed the buoyancy of his step, the 
simple good humor of his expression, without 
a feeling of pleasure at the thought,that he was 
my countryman; and I remarked his constancy 
at church—his orderly behavior—his attention, 
with a yet decper feeling of interest—of hope 
that England has many such, These were but 
outward signs indeed, such as might deceive ; 
but hope is a blessed thing, and we have need 
of all comfort hope can give now. Poor John 
is dead! his illness was fever, brought on by 
over exerting himself inthe anxious time of a 
stormy hay-harvest. I had known of his illness 
only two or three days, when on Wednesday I 
called to ask after him. 
the terror of this little sister’s look, or her sud- 
den burst of grief, when she beard her mother 
answer my question with an unnatural compo- 
sure more affecting still—‘God help us!’ said 
she ‘the doctor can do no more for him!’ 

As IT turned to leave the house, and passed 
the projecting angle of the barn, my eye rested 
on a face that showed more despair than his 
mother’s, more agony than his sisters. There 
stood poor Amy Miles; she had evidently heard 
the news which had been told me—had been 
lingering about, I suppose, for the purpose of 
hearing it. 

She did not speak, but hid her face in her 


apron, and passed me like lightning. It struck |} 


me atthe moment, that the last time I hadseen 
poor Amy was one fair moonlight evening, star- 
ding in the little copse, that leads to her fa- 
ther’s cottage ; that the moment after, I met 
John in the lane. I remember, too, that I had 
been puzzled at the occurrence, You know 
these sorts of matters always had a great charm 
for me ; for I knew that the miller and cottag- 
er were at law at the time: and besides, John 
Rider was a person of much more consequence 
in our little world,than poor Amy Miles. Well ! 
IT was awakened on Thursday morning by the 
bell tolling muffled for John. It would exceed 
the bounds of my letter were I to attempt to 
describe to you the sad feelings of the survi- 
vors of our little circle, on this melancholy oc- 
casion. In so small a village as ours, you know 
we feel something like one large family; and for 
poor Rider in particular—every one had known 
him from a child—every one could remember 
some good of him ; and then, he was his father’s 


Seiad 


I shall never forget | 








| 
| 


| 


sadly out of place after that of his healthy son 
_—shall be engraved, there is not one left to 
‘continue the race. “Tis all well !’ said the old 
'man, as he turned from the grave yesterday, 
‘there’s never been any stain on the credit of 





only son—and the grey stone under which he 
was laid yesterday, bears a long list, the names 
of his respectable ancestors from the date 1583; 
but when John’s name and _ his father’s,—how 





my family, the last’—he looked towards the | 


to his grave with him—there can be none to 


open vault, but could not bring himself to name 
his last child,—‘the last has carried a fair name 


dishonour us now.’ 

It was the most affecting of the many af- 
fecting funerals that I have witnessed. Our 
little school-girls, generally careless enough | 


on such occasions, stood now linked hand in | 


hand, gazing on the flowers that were scatter- | 
ed about the pall, as seriously as if they felt 
similarity between those beauties, and him who | 
had come up and been so suddenly cut down. 
The poor father and mother were objects of | 
deep pity to the congregation. The father 
never shed a tear, but stood with his eyes im- | 
moveably fixed on the letters of his poor son’s | 
| 


| name on the coffin plate, as if he felt it neces- | 
-sary to read the melancholy inscription over | 


_and over again, in order to convince himself of 


its truth. The mother, the poor mother! her 
behavior was quite a contrast to what it had 
been on Wednesday. The flood-gates seemed | 
to be opened, and the full tide of sorrow flow- | 
ed forth. Her very heart seemed bursting. | 
The maidens, who, according to our country | 
custom, attended as pall bearers in white hoods | 


-and scarfs,were much affected—as well by the 


mother’s intense distress as by the melancholy 
cause of their assembling; and as I looked at | 


'the young and graceful forms so bowed down | 





strangely dimmed with tears, a thought crossed | 
| my mind, silly enough, that perhaps he had left, 


_to the corpse being Jaid in the grave was read 


‘every word touched the hearer’s heart, ‘Man 


with wnaccustomed grief, the bright eyes so} 


as Cowper says, ‘a heart-ache to one of them | 
for alegacy.’ But at that moment—when the 
most touching part of the service preparatory 


—justas the old clergyman’s voice trembled 
with emotion, and yet so deep and solemn, that 


that is born of a woman, hath but a short time 
to live, and is full of misery’—Full of misery ! 
O what true words!—At that moment there 
was a sudden movement amongst the attentive 
throng. The little children shrunk back in 
fright, as a pale girl, not dressed in mourning 
—the world recognized no right that she had to 
mourn—but O, custom cannot bind heart-felt 
sorrow; she rushed up the church yard, 
through the aisle; her dark hair loosened from 
the haste of her motion, the tears streaming 
down her pale cheeks, the whole dress disor- 
dered. She passed the mourners ; the old cler- 
gyman paused in pity and astonishment, as with 
a wild and passionate cry which has sounded 
in my ears ever since, she sunk upon the cof- 
fin.—Poor, poor Amy ! God comfort her! 
Scenes in our Village. 





Youth and ignorance are bold; age and ex- 
perience timid; a pity they should always be 
paired, they are so badly matched, 








LOVE. 
Tow bright and beautiful is love in its hour 
of purity and innocence—how mysteriously 
does it etherealize every feeling, and concen- 
trate every wild and bewildering impulse of the 
heart. Love, holy and mysterious lovye—it is 
the garland spring of life—the dream of the 
heart—the impassioned poetry of nature—its 
song is heard in the rude and unvisited solitude 
of the far forest, and the thronged haunts of 
busy life—it embellishes with its flames the 
unpretending cot of the peasant and the gor- 
geous palace of the monarch—fiashes its holy 
gleam of light upon the mute page of the soli- 
tary student and upon the measured track of 
the lonely wanderer—hovers about the imper 
iled bark of the storm beaten mariner—enfee 
blesthe darkly bending wing of the muttering 
tempest, and imparts additional splendor to the 
beacon that burns ‘ on the far distant shore.’ 

Love! it is the mystic and unseen spell that 
harmonizes and ‘ sooths unbidden’ the wild and 
rugged tendencies of human nature—that lin- 
gers about the sanctity of the domestic hearth 
—the worshipped deity of the penetralia, and 
unites in firmer union the affections of social 
and religious society, gathers verdant fresh- 
ness around the guarded cradle of help- 
less infancy, and steals in moonlight darkness 
upon the yielding heart of despairing age—it 
hushes into reposing calmness the chaffed and 
bruised and unresting spirit of soffew, and 
bears it from the existing and anticipated evils 
of life, to its own bright and sheltering bower 
of repose—transforms into a generous deyo- 
tion the exacting desire of vulgar interest and 
sordid avarice, and melts into a tearful com- 
passion the ice of insensibility, 

The image which holy and undecaying love 
has once portraitured on the deep shrine of the 
heart, will, not vanish like lineaments which 
childhood’s fingers in idle moments may have 
traced upon the sand—that image will remain 
there unbroken and unmarked—will burn on 
undefaced in its beauty and undiminished in its 
lustre ; amid the quick rush of the winds and 
the warring of the tempest cloud—and when 
the waving ‘star of our fate seems declining,’ 
the bowed and bewildered spirit, like the trem- 
bling dove of the patriarchs, will meet its home 
and its refuge in that hallowed fane where love 
presides as high priestess of its sanctuary and 
consecrates to unbending truth the offered 
vows of her votaries. 

E. L. Bulwer. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 





‘I never,’ says Pope, ‘could speak in public. 
And I don’t believe, if it was a set thing, I 
could give an account of any story to twelve 
friends together, though I could tell it to any 
three of them with great pleasure. When I 
appeared for the Bishop of Rochester on his 
trial, though I had but ten words to say, and 
that on a plain point, (how that bishop spent hia 
time when I was with him at Bromley,) 1 made 
two or three blunders in it, notwithstanding the 
first row of lords, which was alll could see, 
were mostly of my acquaintance.” 








CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN. 





Original. 





As a proof of the benefit to be derived from 
science and literature, and as a model which 
all young men desirous of excelling ought to | 
endeavor to imitate, let me refer to Benjamin | 
Franklin. He was born, as most of us in this | 
country are born, of poor parents. Nocollege, 
no academy, yielded to him its stores of sci- | 
ence and literature. He began his career as 
an apprentice, But in that station spent none 
of his time, not even an hour, in idleness. 
The instant his task was accomplished his book 
was in his hand, Tis nights were not spent 
in revelry, nor his holidays in dissipation. His 
amusements, for he had them as all must have 
them, were the amusements of a rational being, 
and were made subservient to the improvement 
of his mind. He sometimes wandered from the 
path of rectitude, but he listened to the first 
admonitions of his conscience, and his firm 
resolution to act justly and honorably—his just 
and strong views of duty and interest, impelled 
him, and enabled him, instantly to regain the 
path from which he had strayed. Persevering 
in this course of industry and uprightness— 
employing every moment—for moments to him | 
seemed valuable—in the cultivation of his men- 
tal faculties—and observing moreover, what is 
not less the dictate of morality than of inter- 
est—the anost rigid frugality and economy, he 
acquired, gradually, the contidence of his 
neighbors, Upon his intelligence they relied 
that he would perform his task properly and | 
skilfully—upon his industry that he would per- 
form it promptly —and upon his uprightness that 
he would perform it faithfully. All were anx- 
ious toemploy him. This increased his wealth, | 
and enlarged the circle of his acquaintance, 
and then the vast and varied store of useful 
information which, without neglecting his busi- 
ness, he had acquired while others were idle, 





became, of necessity, without any ostentatious | 


display, apparent to all with whom he associa- 
ted. He was thonght worthy to be employed 
in the service of his country ; and, often tried, 
was always found equal to the station to which 
he was stations, as all 
know, were high and honorable. He died pos- 
sessed of great wealth, honestly and even no- 
bly acquired, and with a character stil! more 
valuable than his wealth. 

It is important that the distinguishing traits 
of Franklin’s character—those traits which | 
contributed most to his success in life, should | 
The principal doubtless was | 


raised ; and these 


he kept in view. 
his ardent and constant pursuit of useful infor- 
mation. He did not read merely for amuse- 
ment, he read principally for instruction, and 
he sought first that kind of instruction which | 
was most immediately useful. Le did not dis- 
dain, but he did not aim to be what is termed a 
literary man, In his view, both were useful, 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


but literature was subordinate to science, as 
much as that which is ornamental is inferior to 
to that which is useful, and as much as a refine 
ed taste is inferior to a sound and cultivated 
judgment. 

Another, and a leading trait in his character 





of some young men to consider frugality 4 





meanness. In my view, if it be not a virtue, 
it deserves a place next to the virtues. It is, | 
when it does not degenerate into avarice, the | 
guardian, the protector and the preserver of | 
virtue, He who is not frugal cannot have the | 
means to be generous; he cannot be safe from | 
those snares and temptations into which pover- | 
ty is too apt to lead him, He cannot have | 
those props and supports which, though not al-| 
ways, are often essential to independence of | 
character and conduct. He cannot gain the | 
confidence of others, for who will confide in a 
man who thoughtlessly exhausts all his means | 
to be useful. Franklin waa both frugal and | 
generous=~he saved that he might be able to 
give. 

Another trait was perseverance. He laid 
down rules from which he never departed. 
He looked far a head for the reward of his exer- | 
tions,and did not despond at the first disappoint- 
ment. Ie continued to lay up stores of learn- | 
ing, confident they would one day be benficial, | 
or if not beneficial they would contribute to 
his happiness and respectability. And the em- | 
inence to which he ascended will ever be a 
signal and memorable proof of the inestimable 
value of useful information, frugality and per- 
severance. 


GEORGE CUVIER. 





The following is an extract from Duvenoy’s “ No- 
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tice Elistorique sur les Quvrages de M. le Baron Cuvi- 
er.’ In speaking of Cuvier, he says :— 

If I have entered into some details of his 
administrative career, and for an instant gone 
aside from my principal object, that of showing | 
you the man of genius laboring for the ad- 
vancement of science, it has been that you 
should know him thoroughly, and that every 
moment of his life has had its useful employ- 
ment ; and that time was his treasure, of which 
he lost not the smallest part. I wish to place 
before you a striking example of the exertion | 
with which existence must be filled by those 
whose constant desire is to neglect none of 
its duties, however numerous such duties 
may be. 

To be more convinced of this let us follow | 
Cuvier alittle while into private life, into his 
family, where he was seen to so much advan- 
tage, aud where his constant activity, his ex- | 
treme facility of composition, his prodigious 
memory, the universality of his acquirements, | 
his exquisite judgment, the lively interest of | 
his conversation, still more elevated this extra- | 
ordinary man in the eyes of those who had the | 
happiness to approach him. 

Ile was never found without occupation; he 
never allowed any repose to his mind while 
awake ; the only relaxation that he permitted 
to it was that arising from a change of the ob- 
jects on which it was exerted. During his 
frequent drives through the city, or his longer 
journeys, he read and even wrote in his car- 
riage, which was fitted up with a lamp, so that 
he might write as if in his study. No author 
ever composed so many original works ata 
smaller expense of time, 

He rose between eight and nine in the morn- | 











It is a fatal and injurious error 


was frugality. 





ing, studied half an hour or an hour before | 





breakfast, during which meal he looked over 
two or three newspapers, without, however, 
being inattentive to the conversation of those 
around him. He then received such persons as 
desired to speak with him, and went out at the 
latest at eleven o’clock, on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, to the Council of State, or 
on Wednesdays and Fridays to the University. 
On Monday,the day on which the sittings of the 
Institute are held, his morniug was prolonged 
to twelve or one o’clock. From these different 
meetings he commonly returned to dinner; but 
if he returned so as to have only a quarter of 
an hour to spare, he availed himself of it to 
resume some composition, interrupted since the 
night before, on some scientific subject. This 
facility of study, and of directing all the pow- 
er of his attention from one quarter of an hour 
to another, to very diverse subjects, was one of 
the circumstances in the great qualities of his 
mind which I most admired. 

He dined between six and seven; and if he 
did not leave home in the evening, he immedi- 
ately afterwards withdrew to his study to occu- 
py himself there until ten or eleven; from 
eleven to twelve he had some literary or his- 
terical work read to him. 





CINEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


By William Wirt. 





The present Chief Justice of the United 
States is in his person, tall, meagre, emaciated, 


| his muscles relaxed, and his joints 30 loosely 
| connected as not only to disqualify him, appa- 


rently, for any vigorous exertions of the body, 
but to destroy every thing like elegance and 
harmony in his air and movements. Indeed, 
in his whole appearance and demeanor—dress, 
attitude and gesture—sitting, standing or walk- 


_ing—he is as far removed from the idolized 


graces of Lord Chesterfield, as any other gen- 
tleman or earth. To continue the portrait ; 


_his head and face are small in proportion to 


his height ; his complexion swarthy ; the tnus- 
cles of his face being relaxed, give him the ap- 
pearance of a man of eighty years of age, nor 
can he be much younger. His countenance 
has a faithful expression of great good humour 
and hilarity ; while his black eyes—the uner- 
ring index—possess an irradiating spirit, 
which proclaims the imperial powers of the 
mind that sits enthroned within, 

This extraordinary man, without the aid of 
fancy, without the advantages of person, voice, 
attitude, gesture, or any of the ornaments of an 
orator, deserves to be considered as one of the 
most cloquent men in the world; if eloquence 
may be said to consist in the power of seizing 
the attention with irrestible force, and never 
permitting it to elude the grasp until the hear- 
er has received the conviction which the speak- 
er intends. 

As to his person it has already been descri- 
bed. His voice is dry and hard, his attitude, 
in his most effective orations, was often ex- 
tremely awkward, as it was not unusual for him 
to stand with his gestures proceeding from his 
right arm, and consisting merely in a vehement 





perpendicular swing of it from about the ele- 
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vation of his head to the bar, behind which he 
was accustomed to stand. 

As to fancy, if she hold aseat in his mind at 
all, which I very much doubt, his gigantic gen- 
ius tramples with disdain on al) her flower- 
decked plants and blooming parterres. How 
then, will you ask with a lvok of incredulous 
curiosity—how is it possible that such a man 
can hold the attention of an audience enchained 
through a speech of an ordinary length? I 
will tell you. 

He possesses one original and almost super- 
natural faculty, of developing the subject by a 
single glance of his mind, and detecting at 
once the very point on which the controversy 
depends. No matter what the question, though 
ten times more knotted than tie “gnarled oak,” 
the lightning of heaven is not more resistless 
than his astonishing penetration. Nor does the 
exercise of it seem to cost him an effort. On 
the contrary, itis as easy as vision. I am per- 
suaded that his eyes do not fly overa landscape 
and take in its various objects with more proinp- 
titude and facility, than his mind embraces and 
analyzes the most complex subjects. 

Possessing while at the bar this intellectual 
elevation which enabled him to look down and 
comprehend the whole ground at once, he de- 
termined immediately and without difficulty, on 
which side the question might he most advan- || 
tageously approached and assailed. Ina bad 
cause, his art consisted in laying his premises || 
so remotely from the point directly in debate, 
or e'se in terms so generous and specious, that 
the hearer seeing no consequences which could 


be drawn from them, was just as willing to ad- |) : ‘ 
| may be considered the more essential part, 


| it performs the most important office. 


mit thein as not; but his premises once admit- 
ted, the demonstration, however distant, follew- 
ed as certainly, as cogently, and as inevitably, 
as any demonstration in Euclid. 

All his eloquence consists in the rpparently 
deep self conviction and emphatic earnestness 
of his manner; the correspondent simplicity 
and energy of his style; the logical connection 
of his thoughts, and the easy gradations by 
which he opens his lights on the attentive 
minds of nis hearers, 








Tue Wire or Benepict Arnoip.—Col. 
Burr, in 1780, was on a visit to Mrs. Provost, 
the lady who not long after became his wife, 
when Mrs. Arnold stopped at her house, on the 
way to the city of N. York, in order to join her 
husband. At the first news of his treason, 
Mrs, Arnold excited the sympathy of every one, 
Her lamentation and screams might be heard 
at a distance, and many feared that her reason 
would be shaken frompits errr. Several of 
the officers ateWest Point at that time, wrote 
most affecting descriptions of her wretched- 
ness ; and some went so far as to think that the 
wounds given to the heart of an elegant and 
secomplihed woman, deserved as much punish- 
ment as treason Arnold had committed. 
Washington was deeply affected by her situa- 
tion, and rendered her every assistance in his 
power, and with great gallantry sent her a let- 
ter of conduct to the lines, Mrs. Provost 
was the widow of a British officer, and to her 
Mrs. Arnold could unbosom herself ; and being 
assured that no one was near but those of 
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strict honor, she threw off the mask, and thank- | 


ed God that the farce of hypocrisy was over, || 
tor she hated to be an actressany longer. She 
said that she had commenced the correspond- 
ence with the British Commander, and had | 
brought her husband to the deed at last; stat- 
ing, also. that she had long abhorred the Amer- 
ican cause, and now was happy that she was 
free from the rebels. This spoils the pathos of | 
many a brilliant description of her patriotism | 


'and sensibility, but nevertheless, the generous 


feeling in which they were written will sull re- 
main as proofs that there was nothing re- 


vengeful or low in the dispositions of those | 


who achieved our independence,—Knapp’s life 
of Aaron Burr. 


TEETH. 





Original. 





The teeth, in the human subject, may be de- 
fined as distinct organs, of a bony structure, 
attached to the upper and under maxillary or 


| jaw bones, and given us by the Author of ou 
| being, forthe pupose of dividing and comminu- 


| ting our food, preparatory to digestion. 
They are indispensible to perfect digestion, 
highly necessary in articulation and very desi- 


| rable for beauty. 


Each tooth may be divided into its bony and 


. . . —— 
enamelated parts, or its organic and inorganic | 


| portions, 
crown, The crown 
as 
This 
part is what projects beyond the gum, and is 
with that beautiful production of 
nature, the enamel. 

The neck is that portion which is between 
the body and root, and is covered by the gum, 
which is a firm substance not highly sensible 
in ahealthy state. It terminates where the 
enamel commences, and adheres very closely to 
the tooth when it is healthy, and not interrupted 
by the deposit of tartar or scurf. 

The root is that portion which is implanted 
in the jaw and supported more firmly by a shell 
of bone coming from each side of the jaw cal- 
led the alveolar process. These roots vary in 
number, form, size and relation to each other 
according to the office they have to perform. 

There are two distinct substances in the 
composition of the teeth which differ very 
much in their chemical analysis, First, is that 
which composes the mass of the tooth, and is 
like the other bones of the body excepting a 
little harder. It is made up of earthy and ani- 
mal. substances; the former composes about 
one half of the tooth, the principal ingredient 
of which is carbonate of lime. The latter is 
animal matter, the principal constituent of 
which is gelatine. The second is that which 
forms but a small part and from its appearance 
is called enamel, which is formed by succes- 
sive crystals disposed in a radiated manner in 
relation to the centre of the tooth. This sub- 
stance is of a milky white color, semi-transpa- 
rent and composed slmost entirely of earthy 
matter, with a single trace of animal substance. 


neck, and root or fang. 

















This pubstenes is pice’ upon the tooth where 
the greatest wear comes, and to protect frou 
irritating and corroding matter. 

In the centre of each tooth there is a cavils 
of some size, which has in some degree the 
general form of the tooth; it is largest in the 
body ; and diminishes from this point towards 
the extremity of each root or roots, where 1t 
terminates in a small foramen or hole. This 
cavity is filled with a nervous and vascular pulp 
which is exquisitely sensible ; the nerves and 
vessels forming the pulp enter at the extremit; 
of the roots. 

That the teeth have a high degree of sensi- 
bility; that they are supplied with nerves. 


| bloodvessels and absorbents, is admitted by all 


physiologists at the present day ; also that their 
organization is connected with the whole sys 
tem. The nerves of the teeth are derived 
from the fifth pair of cerebral nerves, and are 
connected extensively with the other nerves of 
the head and face, by which may be explained 


|the metastasis or changing of pain from one 
| part to another. 


These organs are supplied with blood from 
neighboring arteries, and it is returned from 
them by corresponding veins. 

The whole number of teeth in 


each adult 


| human jaw is ordinarily sixteen, which are ar 

/ranged for the most part in perfect order, eight 
/on each side of both jaws, making in all thir- 
| ty-two, 


a hl . 
They 
2 


disinct classes, 


are divided by anatomists into 


four viz: incisores, cuspidati, 


: bot , ; | bicuspides and molares ; which differ from each 
It is also divided by anatomists, into body or || 


other in form, size, articulation and use, 


Incisorcs. ‘These form the front of th@den- 
tal arch, and have but one root, with omf™#hok 
| in its extremity. There are four of ¢ in 


| each jaw, wedge shaped, and used for dividing 


| articles of fuod. 


Cuspidati. These, called the canuine or 
eye teeth, are the nextinorder, and like the 
others have only one root, There are only two 
of these in each jaw, more pointed than the in- 
cisores, and corresponding to the tusk of flesh- 
eating animals, althongh the resemblance is 
very small. These teeth are used to tear the 
food and divide hard substances. ‘They are 
called eye teeth, because it is said the extrac- 
tion of them makes the eye water. 

Bicuspides. ‘These constitute the third class 
in order; they are larger than the eye teeth 
and have the appearance of two roots united. 
Their crown terminates in two points or tuber- 
cles, which assist in grinding as well as tearing 
the food for more perfect trituration by the 
large grinders. 


Molares. These are called the large grind- 
ers, three on each side, which terminate in sey- 
eral points or tubercles for the purpose of re- 
ducing the food to a pulp for degintition. They 
have three roots in the upper and two in the 
under jaw; with the exception of the last, 
which varies, and is called from its late appear- 
ance, dens sapientiae, or wisdom tooth. These 
organs differ very much in their form, size, and 
use. The four front divide the food; the ee- 
cond class tear and divide food; the third s- 
sist in tearing and grinding the food, and the 
fourth are the perfect trituraters or grinders. 

Tv.’ Se. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Mr. Editor :—Perceiving by the columns of | 
your valuable Gazette, that your attention is | 
occasionally called to the interests of the female 
part of community, I take the liberty to enclose | 
the following extract from an address of that dis- | 
tinguished lady, Mrs. Sigourney, on the policy of | 
elevating the standard of female Education.— | 
This like every thing else, which comes from | 


her pen, whether of poetry or prose, cannot but 
For the 


noble efforts of this accomplished female in be- 


be read with the liveliest interest, 








half of her own sex, she is entitled to their | 


the motto, that to teach is their province, will in- 
spire diligence in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and perseverance in the beautiful me- 
chanism of pure example. 

It is requisite that they who have, in reality, 
the moulding of the whole mass of mind in its 


Jirst formation, should be profoundly acquainted 


with the structure and capacities of that mind ; 
that they who nurture the young citizens of a 
prosperous republic, should be able to demon- 
strate to them from the broad annals of histo- 
ry, the blessings which they inherit, and the 
wisdom of preserving them, the value of just 
laws, and the duty of obeying them. It is in- 
dispensable that they on whose bosom the infant 
heart is laid, like a germ in the quickening 


deepest gratitude and highest admiration. C, || breast of spring, should be vigilant to watch its 


“The importance of education seems now 
to be universally admitted. It has become the 
favorite subject of some of the wisest and most 
gifted minds. 


It is happily defined by one of the most elegant || 
of our living writers, as the “ mind of the pres- 


ent age, acting upon the mind of the next.” It | 


will be readily perecived how far this machine 
surpasses the boasted level of Archimedes, 
since it undertakes not simply the movement 
of a mass of matter, the lifting of a dead plan- 
net from its place, that it might fall, perchance, 
into the sun and be annihilated, but the eleva- 
tion of that part of man whose power is bound- 


race ** made but a little lower than the! 






of a 
angels,” to a more entire assimilation with su- 
per! atures, | 


e benefits of an improved system of ed- 
on, the female sex are now permitted lib- 
erally to participate, The doors of the temple 
of knowledge, so long barred against them, || 
have been thrown They are invited to 
advance beyond its threshold. ‘The Moslem 
interdict that guarded its hidden recesses ig re- 
moved, The darkness of a long reign of bar- 
barism, and the illusions of an age of chivalry, 
alike vanish, and the circle of the sciences, 
like the shades of Eden, gladly welcome a new 


open. 


guest. 

While gratitude to the liberality of this great 
and free nation is eminently due from the fee- || 
bler sex, they have still a boon to request.— 1 
They ask it as those already deeply indebted, | 
yet conscious of ability to make a more ample 
gift profitable to the giver as well as to the re- 
ceiver. It seems desirable that their education 
should combine more of thoroughness and so- 
lidity, that it should be expanded over a wider 
space of time, and that the depth of its foun- | 
dation should bear better proportion to the 
height and elegance of its superstructure.— | 
Their training ought not to be for display and 
admiration, to sparkle amid the froth and foam 
of life, and to become enervated by that indo- || 
lence and luxury, which are subversive of the | 
health and even the existence of a republic.— | 
They should be qualified to act as teachers of 
knowledge and of goodness. However high | 
their station, this office is no derogation from | 
its dignity ; and its duties should commence | 
whenever they find themselves in contact with 
those who need instruction, The adoption of) 


| 














. . ., || lamp of the soul, should know how to feed it 
It has incorporated itself with | 
the spirit of our vigorous and advancing nation. || 


' 

less, and whose progress is eternal, the raising || 
' 

| 


| bear the likeness. 


erative ina government like our own. 
the intelligence and yirtue of every individual | 
/possesses a heightened relative value. 


first unfoldings, and to direct it earliest tendrils 
where to twine. It is unspeakably important, 
thet they who are commissioned to light the 


with pure oi]; that they to whose hand is en- 
trusted the welfare of a being never to die, 
should be able to perform the work, and earn 
the wages of heaven. 

Assuming the position that females are by na- 


|| ture designated as teachers, and that the mind 
| in its most plastic state is their pupil, it becomes 


a serious inquiry, what they will be likely to teach, 
They will, of course, impart what they best 
understand, and what they most value. They 
will impress their own peculiar lineaments up- 


on the next generation. If vanity ang folly 
are their predominant features, posteritY must 


If utility and wisdom are 
the objects of their choice, society will reap 
the benefit. This influence is most palpably op- 
Here 


The 


‘secret springs of its harmony may be touched 





{| 
{| 
1} 





by those whose birth-place was in obscurity.— || 


Its safety is interwoven with the welfare of all 


| its subjects, 


If the character of those to whom the charge 


of schools is committed, has been deemed not |; ‘ 
‘tempted to rest in superficial attainments, to 


unworthy the attention of lawgivers, is not her 
education of consequence, who begins her la- 
bor before any other instructor, who pre-occu- 
pies the unwritten page of being, who produ- 
ces impressions which nothing on earth can 
efface, and stamps on the cradle what will ex- 
ist beyond the grave, and be legible in eter- 
nity. 
The ancient republics overlooked the worth 
of that half of the human race, which bore the 
mark of physical infirmity. Greece, so exquis- 


itely susceptible to the principle of beauty, so | 


skilled in wielding all the elements of grace, 
failed to appreciate the latent excellence of 
woman. If, in the brief season of youth and 
bloom, she was fain to admire her as the acan- 
thus-leaf of her own Corinthian capital, she did 
not discover, that like that very column, she 
might have added stability to the temple of 
freedom. She would not believe that her vir- 
tues might have aided in consolidating the 
fabric which philosophy embellished and luxu- 
ry overthrew. 

Rome, notwithstanding her primeval rude- 
ness, and the ferocity of her wolf-nursed 
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| greatness, seems more correctly, than polished 


Greece, to have estimated the weaker “ yes- 
sel.” Here and there, upon the storm driven 
billows of her history, the form of woman is 
distinctly visible, and the mother of the Grac- 
chi still stands forth in strong relief, amid that 
imagery, over which time has no power, Yet 
where the brute force of the warrier was 
counted godlike, the feebler sex were prized, 
only in their approximation to the energy of a 
——, nature, as clay was held in combination 
| with iron ; in the feet of that mysterious image 
|which troubled the visions of the Assyrian 
| king, 
To some of the republics of South America, 
| the first dawn of liberty gave a light which 
'Greece and Rome, so long her favored vota- 
ries, never beheld. Even in the birth of their 
political existence, they discovered that the sex 
| whose strength is in the heart, might exert an 
agency in modifying national character. New 
Grenada set an example which the world had 
/not before seen. Ere the convulsive struggles 
of reyolution had subsided, she unbound the 
cloistered foot of woman, and urged her to as- 
cend the heights of knowledge. She estab- 
lished a college for females, and gave its su- 
perintendence to a Jady of talent and erudition. 
We look with’ solicitude toward the result of 
‘this experiment. We hope that our sisters of 
the “cloud-crowned Andes,” may be enabled 
to secure and to diffuse the blessings of edu- 





‘cation, and that from their abodes of domestic 


privacy, a hallowed influence may go forth, 
which shall aid in reducing a chaos of con- 
flicting elements to order, and symmetry and 
permanent repose. 

In our own country, man, invested by his Ma- 
ker with the‘ right to reign,’ has nobly conced- 
ed to her who was for agesa vassal, equality of 
intercourse, participation in knowledge, guar- 
dianship over his dearest possessions, and his 


fondest hopes. He is content to “bear the 


‘burden and heat of the day,” that she may 


dwell in plenty and at ease. 


| 


Yet from the ve- 


ry felicity of her lot, dangers arise. She is 


yield to that indolence which spreads like rust 





'the holy labor of rearing the 


over the intellect, and to merge the sense of 
her own responsibilities in the slumber of lux- 
urious life. These tendencies should be neu- 
tralized by an education of utility, rather than 
of ornament. Sloth and luxury, the subverters 
of republics, should be banished from her vo- 
cabulary. It is expedient that she be sur- 
rounded in youth with every motive to perse- 
vering industry, and severe application; and 
that in maturity she be induced to consider her- 
self an allay in the@ear@s of life, especially in 
Mortal mind. 
While her partncr stands on the high places of 
the earth, toiling for his stormy portion of that 


power or glory from which it is her privilege to 
be sheltered, let her feel that to the re- 
cesses of the domestic sphere, is entrusted the 

fines which 






culture of that knowledge and 
are the strength of a nation. Happil 
ded from lofty legislation and bold en 
with which he~ native construction has| 
ity, she is still accountable to the g 
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by which she is protected, for the meee 
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those who shall hereafter obtain its honors, and 
control its functions. 

Iler place is in the quiet shade, to watch the 
little tountain, ere it has breathed a murmur, 
But the fountain will break forth into a stream, 
and the swelling rivulet rush toward the sea ; 
and she, who was first at the fountain head and 
lingered longest near the infant streamlet,might 
best guide it to right channels; or, if its wa- 
ters flow complaining and turbid, could truest 
tell what had troubled their source. 

Let the age which has so freely imparted to 
woman the treasures of knowledge, add yet to || 
its bounty, by inciting her to gather them with || 
an unremitting and tireless hand, and by ex- | 

| 








pecting of her the highest excellence of which 
her nature is capable. Demand it as a debt. 
Summon her toabandon inglorious ease, Arouse 
her to practice and to enforce those virtues, 
which sustain the simplicity, and promote the 
permanence of a great republic. Make her an- | 
swerable for the character of the next gener- | 
ation, Give her this solemn charge in the | 
presence of men and of angels.—gird her for || 
its fulfilment with the whole armor of educa- 
tion and piety, and see if she be not faithful to | 
her —enes to her soaeiey, and to her God! 





| 
} 
GENIUS. ! 
It is the prerogative of Genius to confer a 
measure of itself upon inferior intelligences. 
In reading the works of Milton, Bacon, and ] 
Newton, thoughts greater than the growth of | 
our own minds are transplanted into them; and | 
feelings more profound, sublime, or compre- 
hensive, are insinuated amidst our ordinary 
train; while in the eloquence with which they | 
are clothed, we learn a new language, worthy | 
of the new ideas created in us. Of how much | 
pure and exalted enjoyment is he ignorant, 
who never entertained, as angels, the 
eminations of loftier intellects than his own ? | 
By habitual communion with superior spirits, | 
we not only are enabled to think their thoughts, Be 
speak their dialect, feel their emotions, but 
our own thoughts are refined, our scanty lan- 
guage is enriched, our common feelings are el- 
evated ; and though we may never attain their 
standard, yet, by keeping company with them, 
we may rise above our own ; as trees, growing 
in the society of a forest, are said to draw 
each other up into shapely and stately propor- 
tion, while field and hedgerow stragglers, ex- 
posed to all weathere, never reach their full 
stature, luxuriance or beauty.—James Mont- 
gomery. 














Harriness.—If you cannot be happy in one 
way, be happy inan other ;—and this faculty 
or disposition wants but little aid from philoso- 
phy, for health and good humor are almost the 
whole affair, Many run about after felicity, 
like an absent man hunting for his hat, while it 
i i ad. Though sometimes small ey- 
ble insects, inflict great pain, yet 
t of comfort lies in not suffer- 
vex one, and in prudently cultivat- 
ing an undergrowth of amall pleasures, since 
very few great ones, alas! are let on long 
leases. 







| Generals 


| Quite quaking, 
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The following is probably the most perfect | 
specimen of Alliteration extant. In the fol- 
lowing lines the whole alphabet is fathomed, 
and each word in each line claims its proper 
initial. 

SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 


An Autrian army, awfully arrayed, 


| Boldly by battery, besieged Belgrade, 
| Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
| Dealing destruction’s devastating doom: 


Every endeavor, Engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune, fighting, furious fray ; 

*gainst generals grapple—gracious 

God! 

IIow honors Heaven, heroic hardihood ! 

Infuriate,—indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen, kindred kindred kill! 

Labor low levels loftiest, longer lines— 

Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, ’mid mur- 
derous mines. 

Now noisy, noxious numbers notice nought 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought : 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 

quickly quarter, quarter quest ; 

Reason returns, religion’s right redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds, 

Truce to thee, Turkey—triumph to thy train! 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine ! 

Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain! 

W hy wishwe warfare? wherefore welcome were, 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xavier ? 

Yield! ye youths! ye yeomen yield your yell! 

Zuno’s, Zarpater’s Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting arms against appeal. 
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Edited by an Assoc iation of Gentle men. 


"Mee Fanny Kempe Burrer’s Journan. 
This work, concerning which so much has been 
so foolishly said in American newspapers, has 
at length made its appearance in two moder- 
ately sized volumes. It consists of observa- 
tions and reflections made by the author during 
her passage from Europe to this country and 
her residence here, evidently dictated by the 
same feelings from which proceeded Basil 
Hall’s and Mrs. Trollope’s lucubrations ; though 
from a hasty glance we think her style more 
piquant and original than that of either of the 
aforesaid worthies. mingles 
much of vulgarity and ribaldry with her re- 
marks. When we find leisure to give the book 
athorough perusal, we will speak more deci- 
dedly as to its merits and tendency; though 
we have no doubt it will do our countrymen 


good, There are many things in our national 


She however 
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| representation, 


| 
| if they are unfounded, 
; manent injury. 


| of his Brittanic majesty. 





| B. Thatcher, 


character justly liable to criticism, and we be- 


lieve these flagellations of foreigners will di- 


minish their number. On this account much 
should be pardoned to their injustice and mis- 
Nor from these latter do we 
Where the 
known, nothing is to be feared—and where it 
Our 


sensitiveness to attacks on our gov- 


apprehend much evil. truth is 
is not little could be hoped in any event. 
PECULIAR 
manners and customs, is 
We 


they can effect no per- 


ernment, institutions, 


far from necessary. may be assured that 


They are generally the off 


| spring of malignant envy or sheer hate, or else 
. 
| got up on purpose to gratify the ignorant and 


| , ‘ ° 
| credulons prejudices of the wretched subject: 


Hlow ridiculous then 


to indulge our spleen and cherish antipathy 


against the whole English nation for the follies 


/and slang abuse of a few travelling individuals ! 


Most of these volumes of travels are made up 


to sell, and for no other purpose, and surely 
that object will be much better secured by pur- 
suing the course now adopted, than any other 
A thous: 


manners 


ind false, distorted pictures of men and 


here would sell in Great Britain, 


where one matter-of-fact narrative could not 


be disposed of; and we are inclined to think 


the case would not be found much different 


among ourselves. 


Tue Kyickersockxer, ‘This monthly peri 


odical deservedly takes a high rank among sim- 
ilar publications of the 


country. Among the 


contributors to its columns are enroled the 


names of many of the most distinguished wri- 


| ters in the United States, as well as much emi- 


of the Atlantic 


articles from the 


nent talent on the other sie 
Inthe April number we find 

pens of Samuel I. Knapp, Mrs. Sigourny, B. 
J. McLellan, jr. Timothy Flint, 
Miss Browne, of London, Prof. Beck, H. T' 
Tuckerman, W. G, Simons, as well as several 
anonymous pieces. When to a)l this is super- 

added the labors of the editors, in themselves 
a host, it is not too much to pronounce the No. 
highly interesting and valuable, and affording 
an intellectual treat to which we are not often 
invited. 

We have noticed of Jate, particularly since it 
passed into the hands of its present conductors, 
a very visible improvement in the character of 
the Knickerbocker. Instead of being .the 
trashy, tawdry, silly, affected thing to which it 
once approximated, it has become in a measure 
a solid and substantial work. We congratu- 
late the public and the publishers on this 
change, and doubt not but there will result 


to both a mutual benefit from its introduction. 
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The sun is in the west, 
The stars are on the sea,— 
Each kindly hand I’ve pressed, 
And now—farewell to thee ! 
Our cup of parting done, 
"Tis the darkest | can sip, 
And I’ve pledged them every one 
With my heart and with my lip; 
But I came to thee the last, 
That in sadness we might throw 
One look upon the past 
Together———ere I ge. 


1 met thee in my spring, 

When my heart was like the fly, 
That on its airy wing 

Sports the livelong summer by : 
I loved thee with the love 

Of a wild and burning boy, 
Thy being was inwove 

With my grief and with my joy : 
Thou wert to me a star 

In the silence of the night— 
\ thing to see from far, 

With a fear and a delight. 


The hour of joy is gone— 

When man and man depart, 
The deep wrung hand alone 

May tell the anguish’d heart; 
No tear may stain the eye, 

And their parting look must be, 
Like the stillness of the sky 

Ere the storm has swept the sea : 
But when we say farewell 

To her we love the best, 
One bitter tear may swell, 

Nor shame the stoutest breast 


I would not that my name 
Should ever meet thine ear; 
I lave smiles for men’s acclaim, 
‘rom their censures not a fear : 
Nor would I when thy home 
Looks joyously and bright, 
That the thought of me should come 
To sadden thy delight: 
[ would dwell a thing apart, 
or thy spirit to desery,— 
\ brightness on thy heart, 
A shadow on thine eye. 


When the wine-cup circles round, 

{ will quaff it with the rest, 
But thy name will never sound 

At the revel or the feast; 
But with him who shares my heart, 

When the banquet hall is lone, 
One deep cup, ere we part, 

We Will pledge thee, lovely one ! 
Thy name I'll murmur then 

With a prayer, if heaven allow, 
‘To embrace thee once again 

As close as | do now. 


test beloved !—furewell ! 

And though no hope be given, 
Thy name shall be a spell 

To turn my thoughts to heaven ; 


| And thy memory to me 
What the dew is to the rose, 
It shall come as gratefully 
In the hour of my repose ; 
| It shall be—what it has been— 
A lamp within a tomb, 
To burn—though all unseen, 
To light—though but a gloom. 


When the shade is on thy dwelling, 
And the murmur in thine ear, 
When the breeze is o’er thee swelling, 
And the landscape dark and drear ; 
When no lover is beside thee 
To flatter and to smile, 
When there be none to guide thee, 
And many to beguile ; 
When wither’d is the token, 
And all unlink’d the chain— 











With « faith unwarp’d—unbroken, 
I may kneel to thee again. H.B. G. 
M. Y. Mirror. 


THE CAPTIVE HEART. 





By Mrs. Norton. 
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As the freed bird from the prison springs, 
With eager heart and glancing eye, 

And, spreading out its quivering wings, 

Flies upward to the happy sky, 

| So my poor heart, so long thine own, 

| At length from Love’s enchantment free, 

| Goes forth into the world alone, 

| Exulting in its liberty. 





But ss that bird, a pris’ner long, 
With weary wing, unused to soar, 
| Forgets to thrill its joyous song, 
} ° . 
And feebly sinks to earth once more ; 
So from its bonds released in vain, 
| My beart its fainting strength essays, 
Then feels the recollected chain, 
And sinks—as in my prison’d days! 


Alas! too like that wild bird’s flight, 
| The heart at length which love sets free ; 
He seeks the green wood’s known delight, 
And I my youth’s lost liberty ; 
'Shunn’d by his mates, he flies alone, 
| T, weleom’d back by friends of yore, 
Find each vain pleasure tedious grown— 
My heart hath lost the power to soar! 





} 

| 

o 

| HOME. 

— 

| Home! ‘tis the name of all that sweetens life ; 
It spenks the warm affections of a wife ; 

| The lisping babe that prattles on the knee, 

| In all the playful grace of infancy : 

| The spot where fond parental love may trace 

The growing virtues of a blooming race ; 

Oh! ’tis a word of more than magic spell, 

W hose sacred power the wanderer best can tell; 

He who, loug distant from his native land, 

Feels at her name his eager soul expand ; 

Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend, 

To that dear point his thoughts,his wishes bend ; 

And still he owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 

Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at home. 





Fortune is painted blind, that she may not 








blush to behold the fools who belong to her. 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 


By Mrs. Sigourney. 


A little babe lay in its cradle, and Hope 
came and kissed it. When its nurse gave it a 
cake, Hope promised auother to-morrow ; and 
when its young sister brought a flower, over 
which it clapped its hands and crowed, Hope 
told of brighter ones, which it should gather 
for itself. 

The babe grew toa child, and another friend 
came and kissed it. Her name was Memory. 
She said, “ Look behind thee, and tell me what 
thou seest.” The child answered, “I see a 
litt'e book.” And Memory said “1 will teach 
thee how to get honey from the book, that 
shall be sweet to thee when thou art old.” 

The child became a youth. Once, when he 
went to his bed, Hope and Memory stood by 
the pillow. Hope sung a melodious song, and 
said, “Follow me, and every morning thou shalt 
wake with a smile as sweet as the merry lay 
I sung thee.” 

But Memory said, “ Hope, is there any 
need that we should contend? He shall be 
mine as well as thine. And we will be to him 
as sisters all his life long.” 

So he kissed Hope and Memory, and was 
beloved of them both. While he slept peace- 
fully, they sat silent by his side, weaving rain- 
bow tissue into dreams. When he awoke, 
they came with the lark, to bid him good morn- 
ing, and he gave a hand to each. 

He became aman. Every day, Hope guid- 
ed him for his labor, and every night he sup- 
ped with Memory at the table of Knowledge. 

But, at length, Age found him, and turned 
his temples gray. To his eye, the world seem- 
ed altered. Memory sat by his elbow chair, 
like an old and tried friend. Ue looked at her 
seriously and said, “Hast thou not lost some- 
thing that I entrusted to thee ?” 

And she answered, “*I fear so; for the lock 


||of my casketis worn. Sometimes I am weary 


and asleep, and then Time purloins my key. 
But the gems which thou didst give me when 
life was new—I can account for all—see, how 
bright they are.” 

While they thus sadly conversed, Hope put 
forth a wing that she had worn, folded up her 


/garment, and tried her strength in a heaven- 


ward flight. 

The old man lay down to die, and when his 
soul went forth from the body, the angels took 
it. And Memory walked with it through the 
open gate of heaven. But Hope lay down at 
its threshold, and gently expired, as a rose giv- 
eth out her last odors. Her parting sigh was 
like the music of a seraph’sharp, She breath- 
ed it ingjo the bosom of a glorious form, and 
said: 

“Immortal happiness! I bring you a soul 
that I have led through the world. It is now 
thine. Jesus hath redeemed it.” 
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